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friends of our own and of Muhammad's, though they
knew nothing of us personally; and after we had sworn
to our identity, they brought us back our mares and
everything that had been dropped in the scuffle."

Jonas Hanway also vindicates the Bedouins from the
animadversions of some writers in the 18th century. "Their
skill in horsemanship, and their capacity of bearing the
heat of their burning plains, give them a superiority over
their enemies. Hence every petty chief considers him-
self as a sovereign prince, and as such exacts customs
from all passengers. When they plunder caravans
travelling through their territories they consider it as
reprisals on the Turks and Persians, who often make
inroads into their country and carry away their corn and
their flocks."l

Amongst themselves and towards all placed under
their protection their sense of honour and trustworthi-
ness are beyond suspicion. Owing to the fearful severity
of the custom of blood-revenge, murder is of much rarer
occurrence in the wilderness than in more civilised lands.
The character of the country and their social habits
develop a sort of clannish confederacy amongst the several
tribes, as well as a certain common sympathy with all
belonging to the Arab race. The Turi or the Maghrabi
tribes have now a salutary dread of " the Consul."

In'other respects the contrast between the social
relations of the Bedouin and those of the "more civilised "
inhabitants of the towns and villages is very much to the
advantage of the former. Their simple diet and the pure,
untainted atmosphere which they breathe render them
healthy in mind and body. They are cheerful and even
possessed of a fund of humour, and will often endure the
greatest hardships without a murmur. Their demeanour
is courteous and even refined.

1 The Revolutions of Persia, part v. pp. 221, 222.